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The Nationalist movement is indeed the natural result and direct
development of the system of English education adopted by
Government from the time of Lord Macaulay, and of the teach-
ing of British history and literature with their emphasis on love
of liberty and self-governing institutions. Macaulay himself, in a
speech in Parliament in 183 3, before he went to India, foresaw that

* in some future age* India might demand institutions on a European
model, and he added 'Whether such a day will ever come I know
not, but never will I attempt to avert or retard it. Whenever it
comes, it will be the proudest day in English history.'

The Indian National Congress was formed as long ago as 1885
with the encouragement of several British sympathisers, official
as well as unofficial. At first its influence was small, but from
small beginnings it has gradually grown into the powerful party
organisation rf to-day. Apart from the Congress part}* the de-
mand of educated Indians in general for representative institutions
and a greater share in die government of their country has in-
creased from year to year. From early in the century political

* unrest*, fomented by extremists* has resulted at intervals in out-
breaks of terrorism and assassination, especially in Bengal.

In recognition of the growth of nationalist feeling, and of the
great part pkyed by India during the last war, the British Govern-
ment decided on a momentous change which was announced by
Mr Montagu as Secretary of State in August 1917. He declared
the new British policy to be that of

the increasing association of Indians in every branch of the administration,
aud tbe gradual development of self-governing insdttjtibm witfa a view to
the progressive realisation of responsible government in India as an integral
part of tbe Empire.

The words 'gradual* and 'progressive' were expressly inserted
in order to give rime for training in parliamentary government
Britain has not shown herself unresponsive to the demands of
poMticaUy-mmded India, but, as Professor Coupland puts it, 'the
tide of Indian nationalism has outpaced the British response'.

The Reforms of 1919, which followed Mr Montagu's Dedara-